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CREDIBILITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 
. (Continued from page 12 ) 
Suetonws.—C. Suetonius Tranquillus, a 
Roman historian, wrote about A. D. 110 — 
In his life of Claudius, who reigned from A. 
D. 41 to 54, he says that the emperor “drove 
the Jews, who at the suggestion of Chrestus 
were constantly rioting, outof Rome.” 

This passage, though considered extremely 
doubtful by Lardne:, has been lugged in by 
several writers on the evidences, to assist in 
keeping up their sinking cause. The objec- 
tions to, it, apart from the absurdity of suppos- 
ing that Christ would have headed riots in the 
streets of Rome, are briefly these :— 

1. It is not proven that by Chrestus, was 
meant Christ. ‘Taylor affirms, and proves A 


an elaborate argument, that the term -wasi. 


equally applicable to any head of a party, or, 
in other words, (as the followers of such a 
leadcr would of course consider him,) a good 
Man. 

-2. According to the data on which the evi- 
dence of Suetonius is grounded, it is plain 
that Jesus of Nazareth is not meant; for ac- 
cerding to Christian chronology, Christ must 
have been “fat the rizht band of God” at the 
time when Claudius began to reign: so that 
Chrestus, who headed riots in the time of 
Claudius, and whose fo}lowers might perhaps 
have been called Chrestians, 7. e. good men, or 
if we choose, Christians, was not the individ- 
ual who is said tahave been crucified in the 
reign of Tiberius, twenty years before. This 
is an important consideration, and one which 
would prove, if the identity of Christ and 
Chrestus could be egtablished, that the story 
‘of the crucifixion in the reign of Tiberius is 
afable. Jn this dilemma, are not Christians 
willing to give up the passage? 

In his jife of Nero, Suetonius has also an- 
other passage which is supposed to relate to 
the followers of Jesus of Nazareth.  Itis this: 
“The Christians, (as Christians choose to 
translate,) a race of men of a new and vil- 
luinous, wicked or magical superstition, were 
visited with punishment.” Now even if this 
be not an interpolation, still, with the key 
which the remarks upon the previous quotation 
afford, itargues nothing; or at least it only ar- 
gues that there were some very good men (in 


of Nero, who were exactly what Suetonius 
describes the followers of Chrestus to have 
een. 

We shall not cite the passage from his life 
of Vespasian, as the whole of it has never 
been adduced by Christians, in support of 
their system—in consequence of tc fact that 
che entire passage would have exactly disprov- 
ed what they were labouring to establish. 

So much for Suetonius. 


Puiwy. Pliny the younger was contempo- 
rary with Suetonius and Tacitus. He held 
important offices underthe Roman Govern- 
ment, and was sent in 106 by the Emperor 
Trajan as proconsul into the province of Bi- 
thynia, from whence he is said to have writ 
ter his celebrated letter respecting the Chris- 
tians. The substance of this letter is as fol- 
lows—for we have not room for it entire. 

‘Pliny to the-Emperor Trajan, wisheth 
health,” &c. &c. He requests injormation as 
to what he shall do with those people calling 
themselves Christians,—whether they shall be 
punished for their religous practices; and if so 
whether the young and weak with the full grown 
and robust,- -whether repentence should enti- 
tle them to pardon, and whether the name itself, 
though no crimes be detected, or crimes only 
belonging to the name, ought to be punished. 
‘Concerning all these things” says the writer, 
“I amin doubt.” He informs Trajan of what 
those errors consist. ‘Tiey moreover de- 
clared that the whole cf what was laid to their 
charge, whether it were a crime, or a mere 
error, consisted in this: that they made ita 
practice, ona stated day, to meet together be- 
fore daylight, to sing hymns with responses to 
Christ asa God, and to bind themselves by a 
sulemn institution, not to do any wrorg act, 
but that they would not commit any the‘ts or 
robberies or acts of unchastity, that they 
would never break their word, that they weuld 
never violate their trust; that when these obser- 
vations were finished, they separated, and afier- 
wards came together again to a cominon . and 
innocent repast,” &c. &c. &e. 

Several eminent German critics have main- 
tained that this passage, also, is an interpola- 
tion, and their arguments are not without wuch 
weight. We shall not recapitulate theiro j-c- 
tions, however, but shall merely refer to two 
already used by us against other passeges of 
likekind. And 





their own estimation) at Rome under the reign 


1. We refer to the Sth objection to the pas- 


































in Tacitus, the purport of which 
the Christians up to the time of Melito, had 
never been the victims of persecution. 


2. That the expression, ‘“‘to sing hymns| 


with responses to Christ as a God,” could not 
have been written of any sect previous to the 
latter part of the second century, or in all pro- 
bability, not until after the famous Council of 
Nice, when the dogma of Christ’s divinity be- 
came generally setiled. 

Itis not necessary, however, to prove that 
this passage was not writtten by Pliny; and 
for the broad reason that even if it could be 

roved genuine, it would not inevitably follow 
that Jesus of Nazareth and his followers were 
alluded to. ‘However little room for doubt 
of the genuineness and authenticity of this 


letter there may seem to be,’ says Taylor, | 
4twe ought not to have known that the name of | 


Christians was common to the worshippers of 
the God Serapis:* and the name of Christ 
common to the whole rabblement of Gods, 
kings and priests; that the practices described 
in his letter, are none other than were com- 
mor to innumerable sects of cracked brained 
pagan visonaries; and that the observers of 
these practices were generally found io be 
such desperately wicked characters as are 
ever prompt to turn faith into faction, and re- 
ligion into rebellion.” (Diegesis, p. 403 ) 

Admitting the letter to have been written 
by Pliny, the following objections to its ordi- 
vary application, atill exist: 

1. Jesus of Nazereth, the son of Mary, 
and ‘teacher sent from God,” is not montion- 
ed. kis “Christ as a God; and might as 
well have been Chrishna, or Chrestus, as any 
other. 

2. There is nothing in their religious cere- 
monies, saving their hymns to Christ, that 
differs from the ceremonials of those Chris- 
tians spoken of by St. Augustin and Euse- 
bius, who existed prior to the Christian era.— 
There is nothing of vital religion in their pro- 
mising not tocomunit thefts, robberies, or acts 
of unchastity,—not to violate a trust, &c.— 
This is entirely different, as a whole, from re- 
ligion, as we now recognize it. 

3. They made no attempt to convince Pliny 


“In a letter of the Emperor Adrian to his brother-in- 

law Servianus, written in the year 134, the following 

age, as we are infurmed by Taylor, (Diegesis, p- 
407 } eccurs: 

‘Egypt, which you recommended to me, my dear- 
est Servianus, I have found to be wholly fickle and in- 
constant, and continually wafted about by every breath 
of farm. The worshippers of Serapis are christians 
and those are devoted to the God Serapis, who (I find) 
-eall themselves the bichops of Christ.’ 


pn nell tll et tng A gp oi rn 


is, that| 


by miracles, of their discipleship, though the 
immediate successors of the aposties. 

4. When accused of heresy, many of them 
denied the fact, or admitted that they had 
| been christians but had relapsed into paganism 
—all of which is entirely hostile to that inflex- 
ible obstinac., by common consent attributed 
to the early Christiana. 

5. When subjected to torture, they men- 
tioned not the name of the Saviour who had 
died for them,—nothing that evinced a belief 
in his power to reward them for their faithful. 
ness, nothing that would mark them as believ- 
eis in Jesus of Nazareth, sooner than in 
Apollo or Bacchus. In fine the epirit which 
characterized the Christians of Pithynia, was 
any thing else than that of Christianity. 

I dispense with Pliny. 

Putecon. ‘The testimony of Phiegon,” 
says Taylor, ‘thas long ago been given up as 
an egregious monkish forgery, no longer tena- 
ble; nor indeed is it everadduced by our more 
modern and rational divines.”’ Dr. Clarke, 
however, in his Evidences, has thought proper 
to adduce it. It is this:-- 

‘In the fourth year ofthe two hundred and se- 
cond Olympiad, there was an eclipse of the 
sun greater than any ever known before; and 
it was night at the sixth hour of the day, so 
that even the stars appeared, and there was a 











great earthquake in Bythinia, that overthrew 
many houses in Nice.” 





s ° 
the Saviour. 


This is supposed to allude to the passion of 
It is rather unfortunate, howev- 
er, both for the passage and the cause it was 
invented to suppert, thatnot the !east particle 
of evidence, corroborative of its truth, is to 
be found in the work of any other author 
writing nearto thetime. Seneca and the el- 
der Pliny, Living and writing at the tine, pass 
over this extraordinary phenomenon in silence, 
i though the latter has a distinct chapter or 
eclipses of an extraordinary nature! Butas 
the passage has been almost universally aban- 
doned, we need not give it further attention. 

Macroniws. There isa passage in Macro. 
bius, quoted by Clarke, which speaks of the 
decree of Herod, relative to the slaying of 
children under two years of age. Whether 
the passage be genuine or not, it proves no- 
thing, so long as the text of the New Testa- 
ment itself, which relates the story of the 
slaughter, is considered by the most learned 
commentators of Europe, as of doubtful au- 
thority. ‘The opinion of Evanson, a learned 
English divine, upon this subject, is perhaps 
the best comment I can offer. 

‘Josephus and the Roman historians give 
us particular accounts of the character of his 
Jewish king, who received his sovereign author- 
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Eas - 
ity from the Roman Emperor, and inform us 
of other acts of cruelty which he was guilty 
of in hisown family; butof this infamous in- 
human buchery, which to this day remains 
unparalleled inthe annals of tyranny, they 
are entirely silent. Under suchcircumstances 
if my eternal happiness depended upon it, | 
could not believe it true.” (Evanson’s Disso- 
nance, p. 126.) 

Pusuws Lentvuius. The letter of Publius 





Lentulus to the Roman senate, giving a most 
particular and flattering description of the per-| 
son of Jesus Christ, I skall not quote, as no- 
thing is known of its history previous to the 
sixteenth century. 

Tue Veronica Hanpkercnier. As the 





Christian world has long since been ashamed | 
of the story of the handkerchief on which 
Christ, by wiping his face, imprinted his like-| 
ness, I shall not quote it. * 

Tue Inscription To Nero. 





This cele- 





list of pagan authorities usually called up to 
prove the existence of Christ and of Chris- 
tians at any time within the first century. 
‘Our immediate grandfathers,” says Taylor. 
(Diegesis p. 352) “‘were required to believe 
that Pontius Pilate informed the emperor 
(Tiberius) of the unjust sentence of death 
which he had pronounced against an innocent, 
and as it appeared, a divine person; and that 
without acquiring the merit of martyrdom, he 
exposed himself to the danger of it, that 
Tiberius, who avowed his contempt for all re- 
ligion, immediately conceived the design of 
placing the Jewish Messiah among the Gods 
of Rome; that his servile senate ventured to 
disobey the commands of their master; that 
Tiberius, instead of resenting their refusal, 
contented himself with protecting the Chris- 
tians from the severity of the laws, many years 
before there were any laws in existence that 


could operate against them; and lastly, that 


brated inscription, copied by Lardner from/ the memory of this extraordinary transaction 


Gruter, is as follows: — 

“To Claudius Ceasar Nero Augustus Su | 
preme Pontiff. Intonor of the province (of) 
Spain ) having been purged from thieves, ~ and | 


was preserved in the most publie and’ authen- 
tic records, only those public and authentic 
records were never seen or heard of by any of 
the persons to whose keeping they were en- 


from those who were endeavouring to teach | trusted, escaped the knowledge and research 


the huinan race a new superstition.” 


| of the historians of Greece and Rome, and 


When our evidence writers can prove that; were only visible to the eyes of an African 
the early Christians were the only thieves of} priest, who composed his apology one hun- 


their day, and their religion the only supersti- 
tion, it will be time to consider whether the 
statement of de Ferreras, a Spanish historian, | 





dred and sixty [one hundred’ and twenty, } 
years after the death of Tiberius. 


‘This testimony was first asserted by tliat 


that the inscription isa forgery of that noted | brave assertor, Justin Martyr; and as a snew- 


impostor, Cyriacus of Ancona, be correct or) 
not. : 
Cetsvs. 


ball loses nothing by rolling, has received suc- 
cessive accretionsin passing through the handa 
This Pagan writeris said to have | of Tertullian, Eusebius, Epiphanias, Chrysos- 


spoken of Christians and of the miracles of| tom, and Orosius, till the warm handling of 


Christ. Nothing, however, is known of cert 
writings, except from Origen, who answered | 
his objections to Christianity some time in the 


modern criticism has thawed away its unsub- 
stantial fabric.” ' 


As I shall soon have occasion to speak more 


third century, and long after Celsus’ death.—| fully of those holy fathers, Justin Martyr and 


Celsus wrote about A. D. 176. 
Tue Tavcmup. 


company, I shall not notice further, in this 
The Talmud most certainly | place, the passage calléd by them to support 


epeaks of Christ and of Christians, but unfor- | their favorite dogma of Christ’s divinity. 


tunately (a fact which our evidence writers are 
eareful to conceal) it dates as late as A. D, 


Luctnus. The satyrist, Lucian, who was 
contemporary with Cels»s, . several times 
epeaks of Christians, but in such a manner as 
evidently siiows that he considered them mere 
junatic sophists, or impostors. He speaks of 
them, however, as he knew them in his day, i. 
e. towards the close of the second century.— | 
I do not dispu'e their existence at that time. 


Tue Testimony or Prrate. This is the | 





Suggested by a 


there is a God. 
may be that God does not exist. 
a God to whom I am accountable, it is highly 


Puito. 


For the Western Examiner. 

“THE MEDITATIONS OF A PHILOSOPHER,” 
A PARODY, 

assage from Muzzarelli’s 
‘Good Use of Logic,” recently published 

in the St. Lowis Shepherd. 

Ist Meprrarion.—My education tells me, 
Reason gently whispers, it 
If there is 


last bit of Chratian Evidence I shal! quote at) necessary that the fact should pot admit of a 


mreserit, as | believe | have run through the) doubt. If there is not an independent intelli- 
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getice separate from nature, it is equally im- 
portant that I should cease to regard such a 








. . *.¢e | 

siipposed something with superstitious awe! 
. - } oe r 

and veneration, and that J should recall my ‘to nan ? 


thoughts to the reslities of earth. I should, 
therefore, examine whether I know any thing 
abouwi God, or uot. 

239 Mepiration.—If I do not strive against 
the influence of preconceived notions, I can- 


ae 


—————— 


gans of sense?—the absence of matter per” 
‘forming that which matier alone is known to 
perforin? And how stands thy Deity related 
Sayest thou, as a superintending 
|providence? How can a pure etherial spirit, 
totally independent of matter, act upon, or in 
any way infiuence, matter? Has man an tn 
fallible rule of conduct by which to make hie 
actions acceptable to this pure Spirit? fs 
conscience infallible? or is it not the result of 


not benefit myself by the examination. That 
influence will entangle the paces of my reason. 
It will cause me at last fo abandon my re- 
searches. A judge who takes his seat deter- 
mined to convict, is incompetent to the dis- 
charge of his duty. Oh, Prejudice, incubus 
of the mind! retire for a moment. 
32v Meprration.—I know of a multiplicity 
of objects that exist; that is, I know of their | 
existence from impressions made by them up- 
on my senses. 1 can conceive of no'hing ca- 
pable of making an impression on my senses, | 
but matter. Is it not matter that gives the | verse is he the same infinite being that he was 
visual organs their impression ?—(themsel ves, ‘before? Isa whole stilla whole after the re- 
of course, matter. ) Can we grasp space ?—is | oval of a part? Oh, Man, blush for thy 
it not matter that influences the sense of}. <i}1animicy in thus permitting thy reason to 
touch? Can we think without a material |), iva 
brain ?—is it not matter that gives to us every | | , 
idea of our being? Then whatcan be meant 7TH Meprration.—A Supreme Being should 
by the inertia of matter? and from whence the | necessarily be independent—perfect. Could 
supposition that there is an existent something | the adoration of man benefit such a being ?— 
apart from nature and not cogmizable to the | But what reason is there to suppose an inde- 
senses? Be ashamed, oh Man, of thy credu- pendent being ? Even design would not prove 
lity! Thou supposest a being of whom thy | 't- The design manifested in the mechanism 
senses bring thee no evidence. Thou deniest |Of a watch, may prove that the watch was 
to matter that without which it could not ex-|™made, but does it prove the watch to have 
ist,—a modifying principle which thou attribu- | been made by one man? What right have we 
test to thy God. That matter which no art— |‘ suppose one God sooner than myriads of 
which nothing in nature can annihilate—could | Gods? We may extend a chain from earth 
that have been created? Be ashamed, oh | to heaven, but what have we to houk it on when 
Man, of thy stupidity ! there? Such, oh mortal, is thy connection 
4ru Meoviration. — Wil! you say that this!“ ith things celestial ! 
universal effet had a cause superior to, and| Sra Meprration.—Is it necessary that a God 
separate from, itself? In nature, causes are | should exist? Summing up my reflections, I 
effects, and effects causes. Must not the|think not. The undying principle of nature 
cause of the universal effect have been an effect |is here,--a part of matter and inseparable 
itself of some other cause superior to, and | from it: we want no God to keep it in motion. 
separate from, itself? If you stretch analo-|If you call this principle God,—-well; but 
gy, at all, from earth to heaven, you may ex-| banish the supposition that it is separate from 
tend itinfinitely. Is it more difficult, then. to | matter, or that it holds matter accountable to 
conceive that matter, of which we have certain iit, As **hing-log” it is harmless, but so soon 
knowledge, should have existed eternally, or|as invested with intelligence, and separated 
even * created itself,” than that God, ef whom | from nature, itis the stork. But it is no mere 
we know nothing, should have eternally ex-- necessary to suppose this separate principle, 
isted, or created himself? Oh, Man, who | than to suppose that chemical affinity is an in- 
can neither create nor destroy a particle of |telligence. If it be really difficult to believe 
matter, why invent a chimera to do it for | that the Universe is governed by its own in- 
thee (herent laws, is it not more so to believe that 
_ OTH Meprratiox.—But what is this crea-|the laws which govern it emanate from an iso- 
tive something ? » Wilt thou say, a Spirit?—|lated something, about which we know no- 
Canst thou conceive of sense without the or- thing? [s it not getting rid of a lesser diffi-” 


education? Are the consciences of all men 
alike? Is not virtue vice, and vice virtue, ia 
the estimation of different nations? Art thou 
certain, then, that what thou considerest virtue 

will surely please thy God? 


6ru Meprration.—Nothing which I see in 
nature could have been created. How could 
something be created out of nothing? Or did 
God create the Universe out of his own sub- 
stance—if aught of substance can be imputed 
toa Spirit? if he did thus create the uni- 





e trammeled by chaius so easily severed. 

















culty by substituting a greater? Let Reason 
give the answer. 

9ri Mevitarion —Oh, great Power of Na- 
tire! could we injure thee, how guilty would 
we not be of neglect,—of blasphemy! We 
have lost sight of thee, and gone astray after 
other Gods, whilst thou wert sti!l here.— 
Henceforth, then, let the scales of ignorance 
be removed froin our eyes, that we may per- 
ceive in nature the only power of which nature 
spexks. Evrexa. 





——— ———-o— —_———_——— ———— 















Which lower within the souls of human kind? 
If thou didst come, how would all souls rejoice! 
The earth would tremble to its inmost heart 

With a tumultuous gladness, and, from sea to sea, 

A renovated world would sleep within 

The shadow of thy wings. Millions of hours, 
Winged with the wind, have passed thee swiftly by, 
While thou hast Jain, bound by the chains of errer— 
Or else hast jurked within the mighty caverns 

Of some great heart, that spoke thy glorious words, 
And died for speaking them--and one approaches, 

A rosy hour, when thou shalt fill the souls 

Of all the nations, as the clouds are filled 





For the Western Examiner. 


NIGHT—a _ porm. 
(Concluded from vol. 1, paye 152.) 
The scene is changed. I see an ancient city, 

Near to the foaming waters of the sea— 
And ruin walksthere. Fire is eating down 
Tall palaces and domes—and smoking piles 
Lie in the streets—and pools of human blood 
Hiss with the heat--and o’er the pavement rings 
The clamor of armed heels—and cavalry 


. : ‘ } 
Are charging thro’ the smoke--and deep-eyed priests 


Stand anear piles which human beings feed 
Mouldering in fire. Foul birds of famine fly 
Above the city, like the ghastly angels 

That wait on Death, and eat where he has eaten, 
This is thy work, Religion! ‘Thou didst send 
Thy armies to convert with fie and steel, 

And thus they are converting. Men are tied 
Unto the stake--impaled in torturing fire-- 
Women are burned upon God's altars, and 

Their children dashed upon the altar-stone.— 
The sun goes down and comes again. New hosts 
Complete the work that was so well begun— 
And the whole city is a desert. Wolves 

And jackals crouch and prow! amid the ruins, 
The hving sepu!chres of murdered men. 

The vultures scream amid the unburied dead 
And fight not--for the abundance. From the city 
There goes a stench, carrying the fierce plague out 
To ravage earth with its invisible fire. 





Se 


Another change. I see an ivied cottage, 
A paradise of autumn fruits and flowers. 
Within I see a woman, wan and pale, 
And wasting like a Simoona-stricken blossom— 
Yet beautiful asday. [I hear her moan.— 
Alas! the star of reason is most dim. 
She murmurs of God's judgment-seat-—of fire— 
Hot lakes of fire--and then cries ‘‘ misery !"’ 
And pushes off the fiends—her children cower 
Beside her bed--and weep--and she moans on— 
Of the unpardonable sin--and death-- 
And never-ending hell—and the pale priest, 
Who cursed her with insanity, sits near, 
And muttersinherear. Almighty Death! 
How terrible thou art, when garmented 
As there thon art in stern Religious terrors. 
Thy fiery robes wave o’erthe dying brain, 
And scorch and blight with madness. 

Deathless Truth ! 

When, ijike the sunrise on the eastern hills, 
Wilt thou arise on this benighted world, 
Dispelling clouds and darkness? When, oh, when ! | 
But hear [ not the rustling of thy wings 
Upon the clouds that herald thee, to light 
The earth with living joy? Is not thy eye 
Now beaming like the sun upon the clouds 


‘ad , 


i sad perversion and dim mystery, 





| 
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! 
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With morning suulight. Urge its lingering steps 
Where it delays in unimagined space — 

Like a young hope within the human heart— 
Waiting the time when it shall shine upon 

This error-darkened, lightless world of ours. 
Oh, that I might become thy minis er 

And herald unto man.--What though cold scorn 
And fiery hate, and persecution, foam 

Around my way—make me thy minister-- 





And none e’er walked through gladness unto glory, 
As cheerfully as I will do thy bidding, 

Through persecution, obloquy and pain— 

For I have loved thee, and would fain believe 
That thou hast touched me with thy glorious spirit 
Rise, then, upon the midnight of the world, 
Eternal Truth, and man shall live and leve. 


Promeruevs. 





For the Western Examiner. 

Messrs. Epirons: I was once a believer in 
the existence of a Being such as Christians 
call God, and was loud in proclaiming my 
belief,—calling on those who did not believe 
as I did, to prove that there was noGod. JI 
am now a proselyte to the sect of Soofis, whe 
believe that the Giver of all Good, the Creator 
of the Universe, is a Spider; and I now call 
upon Christian theologians to prove me wrong== 
to prove that God zs not an incomprehensible, 
omnipotent great Spider—that the Universe is 
not his web, and that all things are not, even- 
tually, to be drawn within the divine body. 
Until they can prove all this, they must admit 
that Soofism is, at least, as rational a_ belief 
as any other kind of Godism extant. 

Teta. 








a cnc) ice 
(G> «R. P.,” and “A. H. M.” whose fa- 
vors should have been published long ere 
this, have again been crowded out. We shall 
give them each a place in our next, if possi- 
ble. 





A LONG DISCOURSE SHORTENED.—IJt was de- 


‘cided last Sunday evening, by the pastor of 


the Methodist Episcopal Charch of this city, 
that the particles of matter which goto forma 
human being, can never be assimilated to the 
matter which forms another human being— 
that though a -beast of prey should devour, 
and subsist upon the flesh of, a man, aud in 
turn be devourcd by map, still, the elements 


ety 
Phkatas ais 
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a eine — 
which are derived from the first human being, | haps be set down at 30 years—in which short 


can never combine with those of the second— | space of time, human beings, equal in number 
for (mark the reason) were it otherwise, the | to the whole population of the earth, must pass 
away, to be known nomore among men. Let 


resurrection of the material body would either | 
the average weight of these 909 millions of 


be a thing impossible, or there would be a 
far greater number of souls than material bodies | bodies be placed so low as 100 lbs. each, we 
shall have at the termination of thirty years, 


in eternity ! 


N.B. The gentlemen is a Chemist, Physi- | 90,000,000,000 lbs. of matter, which has be- 
ologist, and Natural Philosopher,—as_he in-| come inanimate. Now, let us suppose the 
formed his congregation. resurrection of this vast quantity of matter, 
(nearly equal to 1,000,000 Ibs. per day,) and 
ConsiperaTions For MarertaL Resurrec-| this process going on from age toage, what a 

TIONISTS. pigmy would not our globe soon become !— 

1. There is such a thing as Cannibalism. | How is this difficulty to be disposed of—how 
Some barbarians are cannibals from choice—| met, other than by the avowal that there has 
others from necessity ; even the unfortunate|as yet been xo resurrection of matter, and 
of civilized nations have not unfrequently been | consequently that none of the human family 
driven, by stern necessity, to subsist for weeks | are either in heaven or hell! If it be replied 
~-aye months, upon the flesh of their fellow | that their spirits are there, and that a material 
creatures—and cannibals, whether barbarous | resurrection will take place hereafter, we would 
or civilized, whether such from choice or ne-| ask, how can any brain conceive of the exist- 
cessity, have, it is presumed, souls, if souls!ence of spirit unconnected with matter? 
there are. Now, the fact of one human being} What is sense without the organs of sense ? 
having subsisted on another, argues the as-| What is mind without a brain? or what is di- 
similation of some of the material parts of| gestion without digestive organs? But if 
the body of the one tothat of the other—and | spirit alone can enjoy happiness or suffer tor- 
the continuance of the practice, that much of} ment, what occasion iathere for the resurrec- 
the matter forming the body of a cannibal, has | tion of matter ? 
been derived directly from the bodies of other | These are considerations, we think, worthy 
human beings: so that, if each living body | the attention of those who presume to name 





has a soul, distinct from maiier, it cannot, in | philosophy as one of the supports of the Chris- 
the very nature of things, be, that the propor- | wan mythology. 


/ 


tion vf souls and bodies in eternity is the | 


Banie. | 
2. But leaving cannibalism out of the ques- | 


Tre Onio Watcuman, is the title of a new 
mouthly periodical, published at Ravenna, O., 
tion. Are not all bodies resolved into their!on a half sheet, imperial, at the very low rate 
origina! elements by decomposition? Do not | of fifty cents per annum, in advance. The 
these ele:nents again unite in the formation of| Watchman is devoted to the furtherance of 
other bodies? The very air which we breathe, | correct principles of moral duty, and conse- 
and which bears to our Jungs those elements | quently to the opposition of Priestcraft. Agent 
necessary to their action, and to the sustain-| for the publishers, O. B. King, Ravenna, Ohio. 


ment of life, may have recently emanated from 
a church-yard. What discriminating power 
have the lungs, hy which to decide as to the 


source of the oxygen which sustains them ? | 
The carbon exhaled from those lungs, will it, 


be less acceptable to the plant, and, less pro- 
ductive of vegetation for the use of man, than 
the same element immediately derived from 
any- other source? ‘There are some things 
which even a God could not perform ; and the 
interruption of this regular chain of action, 
without most serious disorder, is among them. 

3. Even theologians are forced to admit 
(not as theologians, however) that matter is 
indestructible,—that is, that there is as much 
matter jn existence now as there ever was.— 
Well; the habitable globe at the present time 
contains about 900 millions of human beings. 
The average duration of human life may per- 




















LOCAL. 

Firs. <A most destructive fire occurred in 
this city on Saturday evening, the ]10ch inst.— 
probably the most extensive that our city has 
ever known. The fire originated in a large 
stone building on the landing, occupied by 
Mr. Geo. H. Caltendar as a warchouse, which 
was entirely consumed, and with it the two 
upper stories of the adjoming house, occupi- 
ed by Messrs. Risley & Stearns. Five other 
large commercial houses, forming with the two 
destroyed a connected row, were also in im- 
inent danger, as the wind which came fresh 
from the south east, spread the flames fast in 
the direction of them. The third building in 
the row, occupied by Messrs, Russell & Lind- 
ley, had already caught when the several 
Fire Companies of dre city arrived on the 
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ground; but by the timely exertions of the | of Tennessee, those who deny the existence 
firemen, and of the citizens generally, the | of an over-ruling Providence are debarred the 
flames were speedily arrested, and much val-| privilege of holding any office under the State. 
uable property saved. The whole loss occa-|'This, however, will not appear singular, when 
sioned by the fire cannot fall short of thirty they are informed, that in the town of New- 
thousand dollars, probably not more than one Market alone, in that State, there are, in a 
halfof which was on The houses were | population of barely three hundred individuals, 
owned by D. D. Page, Fisq. whose loss is at | cleven ministers of the gospel, of various de- 
least 5000 dollars: he had noinsurance. The | nominations! This we have on the authority 
fire wee the result of accident. |of an individual resident there. 
Incenotarism. Three attempts have re-| 
cently been made to set fire to the primises of| Ecciestasricat.—Among the schisms which 
Mr. N. H. Ridgely, of this city, one of now distract the Presbyterian Church, is one 
which was so far successful as to cause the which islooked upon by the Dr. Ely party asex- 
destruction of a stable in the rear of his) tremely dangerous, and demanding immediate 
dwelling. In view of these facts, the Editors | suppression. The striking points in the creed of 
of the Republican of this city, have been au-| this sub-sect are—“that we have no morc to do 
thorized to offer a reward of $150 for such in- | with the first sin of Adam than with the sins of 
formation as will lead to the conviction of the | any other parent: that there is no such thing 
offender. (as original sin: that infants cow:.iuto the 
| world as perfectly free from corruption of 1a- 
FOREIGN. | ture as Adam was when he was created: that 
By the packet ship George Washington, | by original sin nothing more is meant than the 
Capt. Holdridge, the editors of the N. Y.| fact, that oli the posterity of Adam, though 
Journal of Commeree have received London | born entirely free from moral defilement, will 
papers to Nov. 231, and Liverpool to the 24th, | always begin to sin when they begin to exer- 
both inclusive. cise moral agency, and that this fact is sone 
Ae tory ministry has in part been formed in! how connected with the fall of Adam: that the 
England, with Lord Wellington at its head.— doctrine of imputed sin, and imputed right- 
This event being wholly unexpected, has pro-| eousness, is a noveliy and nonsense: that the 
duced a strong sensation throughout the king- impenitent sinner is by nature, and indepen- 
dom, and given rise to various public demon-| dently of the aid of the Holy Spirit, in full 
strations, but from all we can gather, there was possession of al! the powers necessary to a 
no immediate prospect of violesice. |compliance with the commands of God, and 
Anew French Ministry has been formed, | that if he labored under any kind of inability, 
with the Duke de Treviso (Marshal Mortier ), | natural or moral, which he could not remove 
at its head, and embracing most of the mem-'ti himsel!yre would be excusable for not com- 
bers of the Cabinet as it existed previous to) piying with God’s will: that man’s regenera- 
the appointinent of the Duke of Bassano. | tion is his own acts that it Consists merely in 
The British Parliament has been further | the change of our governing purpose, which 
prorogued from the 25th of Nov. to the 18th, change we must ourseives produee: that God 
of Dec. ‘cannot exert such an influence on ihe minds 
It 1s stated in a Liverpool paper, that on the | of men as shall make it certain that wey will 
news of ihe formation of the Bassano Minis- | choose and act in a particular manner without 
try reaching Talleyrand, he immediately sent | destroying their moral agency; and that in a 
in his resignation as Ambassador to the Court, moral system, God could not prevent the ex- 
ef London. ‘istence of sin, however much he might desire 
There is no news of importance either from | ii; and that Christ’s sufferings were not truly 
Spain or Portugal. The plague continued its and properly vicarious,” &c. &c. 
ravages at Constantinople. The Rev. Geo. Duffield, of Cariisle, was 
A dreadful accident recently occurred. at/ recenily tried on ten separate charges in rela- 
Liverpool—the upsetting of two boats in the| tion to this heresy, and was found cuiliy of 
Mersey—by which 35 or 40 individuals were |eight of them. ‘A house divided against 
drowned. The crews were a party of plea-|itsclf,” &c. 
sure, returning from a pugilistic exhibition. 





























Morr Reverenpisu.—The Rev. Mr. Steb- 

EVERY TWENTY-SEVENTH MEMBER OF SOCIE-| bins, of the North Methodist Church, was die 
Ty A Prisst!!!—IJt will, perhaps, be recol+| covered in “close communion” with one of 
lected by most of our readers, that according | the “frail sisters of the town,” a few evenings 
to the recent amendments of the con-titution| since, and escorted her home, with all the 
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amorous gallantry of a ‘Five Pointer.” He | 


was followed by a couple of his own religious 
members, who passed and re-passed him two 
or three times, in order to become sure of his 
identity; they traced him to the door of a no- 
torious brothel! The next day this reverend 
gentleman was waited upon by a portion of the 
authority of the Church and reprimanded for 
hisconduct. His reply was, as we understand 
it, that “he thought she wasa SISTER OF 
THE CHURCH, and as she was wandering 
alone, hethought it no more than an act of 
gallantry to accompany her to the ‘‘Jove feast,”’ 
especially as the evening was clothed in dark- 
ness, and far advanced.” ‘He was but parti- 
aliy acquainted with the etiquette of a city life 
being but recently from the country, (how 
green!) and if he had been in error, he hoped 
his brethren would not expose him to the con- 
tempt of the world, and to the scorn of the 
Methodist people in particular.” But his en- 
treaties were in vain--the trustees very justly 
required farther proof of his innocence, and 
therefore suspended him from appearing before 
them on the ensuing Sabbath.—.@loany Mi- 
eruscope. 


Lanovace or Panavise. —Andreas Kempe 
asserts, in a work on the languagesof Paradise, 
that it is an indisputable fact, that God spoke 
to our first parents in Swedish, that Adam an- 
swered in Danish, and the Devil seduced Eve 
in French. Another scholar, Gettfried Henz- 
ius, in a certain work, communicates Adam’s, 
Enoch’s, and Neah’s alphabet; and even some 
particulars concerning the language of the an- 
gels: and yet this work was published eo lately 
as 1741. 

Keep tue Sansatn Hoty.—<An old gentle- 
man in Kentucky, as the sun goes down on 
Saturday night, daubs up the entrance to his 
bee-hives, to prevent the little fellows from 
working on the Sabbath. 


Qens. Melancholy sounds, breathed at 
melancholy hours, will always be _portentious 
toignorance; and fear will ever exert lis most 
harassing dominion over the imagination, in 
seasons of sorrow and affliction. 


Occuration. . Hard is the labour of having 
no employment! Heavy the afiliction of be- 
ing obliged constantly to seek amusements.— 
"Fhe mind of man should be a world within it- 


self. 


Patience. Be patient—itis the only rem- 
edy against the evils of life; the best, the only 
alicviation to cur corrows, which life can afford. 

















Avexanner Pores. ‘For five years pre- 
vious to his disease he had been afflicted with 
Asthma; his constitution was completely shat- 
tered, and at length dropsy, the common ate 
tendant on long suffering and extreme debility, 
made its appearance. He was for some time 
delirious, but a day or two before his death 
he became collected. He was asked whether 
a priest should not be called to him: he replied 
I did not think it essential, but it will be very 
right,* and I thank you for putting me in mind 
of it. The celin self-possession,the dignity,and 
the decorum of the reply (continues his biog- 
rapher,) well became the last moments of a 
Christian Pailesopher”!!! A keener sarcasm 


than this, could not have been conveyed ig 
fewer words. 


* Pope’s ruling theme--‘‘ Whatcrer is, is right."” 
—_ 
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